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Hey look! It's the nerd herd since 1911 



Haiti under siege 

Is US intervention inevitable? — a special feature 



by Dave Austin 



On Thursday October 14, Guy Malary, 
Haitian minister of justice and aide to exiled 
president Jean Bertrande Aristide, was as- 
sassinated in front of thechurch Sacre Coeur. 
Antoine Izmery, friend and advisor to exiled 
president Jean Bertrande Aristide, was mur- 
dered a month earlier in the same place. 

Malary’s assassination occurred only two 
hours after US president Bill Clinton an- 
nounced that the United States would be 
stepping up its efforts to “restore democ- 
racy” in Haiti, and one day after the UN 
Security Council voted to réimpose an em- 
bargo against Haiti. 

While some have applauded the efforts 
of the United States and the UN, others arc 
skeptical. The US has a history of interven- 
tion in the region. In 1915, Haitian presi- 
dent Vibrum Guillaume, a favorite of 
America was killed by a mob of demonstra- 
tors who attacked his residence. His murder 
was used as a pretext for US invasion, claim- 
ing they had to protect US citizens, “restore 
democracy and order”, and “protect Ameri- 
can interests". These same arguments are 
being repeated today in order to justify US/ 
UN intervention in Haiti. 

But Haiti has a long history of resistance 
to foreign domination which can not easily 
be forgotten. 

Haitian Independence 

In 1804 Haiti became the first former 
slave colony to win its independence after its 
revolutionaries, under the leadership of the 
great general Toussaint L’Ouverture and 
Jean-Jacques Dessalincs, defeated the Span- 
ish, British, and French armies. 

Jean-Jacques Dessalines, the father of 
Haitian independence, was sworn in as em- 
peror ofthe Republicand began thearduous 
task of building a country ravaged by four- 
teen years of war. Haiti was seen as symbol of 
Blackdignityand respect, somethingall Black 



nations could strive for. 

Dessalines was the embodiment of the 
Haitian Revolution. Yet he was assassinated 
in 1806, allegedly by Mulatto elites, to pre- 
vent the implementation of his land and 
economic reforms, designed to redistribute 
Haiti’s wealth. 

Alexandre Pétion, seeking to limit the 
powers of the king, became the president of 
the predominantly mulatto south and west. 
Henry Christophe was sworn in as king of 
Haiti and, in an effort to subdue the Pétion 
government, Christophe marched on the 
South. This commenced fourteen years of 
grueling civil war. 

After the death of Pétion in 1818, Jean- 
Pierre Boyer, amulatto, became president of 
Haiti. He invited U.S. slaves to live in Haiti 
and encouraged foreign investment, mak- 
ing overtures to the French. He put an end to 
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a scheme in which peasants were permitted 
to obtain plots of land for independent farm - 
ing as this was seen as a threat to the liveli- 
hood of the elite class who needed peasant 
labour. 

In 1842 Boyer fled Haiti, escapingarcvolt 
stimulated by charges of corruption, and 
Herard Demasie replaced him as president. 
Another revolt put an end to Demasie’s rule 
that same year and Phillipe Guérrier, a Hai- 
tian general, was sworn in as president. 

This marked the beginningof la politique 
doublure, in which Black Haitians were placed 
in positions of leadership merely as puppets 
of the elite. Guérrier was replaced by Louis 
Pierote after his death in 1845. 

By this time two traditions had arisen. 
The noiristc tradition emphasized the im- 
portance of Dcssalines in Haitian history, 
recognised the Africanity of Haitians (2/3 of 
those that fought in the Haitian revolution 
were born in Africa), viewed the history of 
Haiti in terms of color conflict - black verses 
white, black verses mulatto - and wereagainst 
the persistence of the Roman Catholic church 
in Haitian religious and political affairs. 

Countering myths of Black inferiority 
perpetuated by European scholars, the 
noiristes pointed to Ancient Egypt as an ex- 
ample of Black Black nationhood and the 
birthplace of civilization. 

In contrast were the mulatto scholars 
who saw Dessalines as a barbarian not a 
saviour (Dessalines was ruthless with his 
enemies), and emphasized the significance 
of Pétion and Rigaud, two mulatto leaders, 
in Haitian history and independence. The 
question of color was down-played, in spite 
of the fact that it was the mulattos who 
controlled most of the land and commerce 
in the country. 

Both traditions reflected the particular 
interests of the two groups. All Haitians 
recognised the Haitian independence, the 
role of African traditions in the liberation of 
Haiti, and that, contrary to Euro-American 
beliefs, Haitians were by no way inferior to 
any other group of people. 

It is worth noting that, although Haiti 

Continued on page 5... 
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Teaching assistants 
bring proposal to 
McGill's table 

by Joya Balfour 



Teaching assistants at McGill took a 
first step towards a collective agree- 
ment with the university, as the first 
draft of the agreement was presented to 
the TA union council last Thursday. 

For the past six months, thebargain- 
ing committee of the Association of 
GraduatcStudents Employed at McGill 
(AGSEM) has been working on the col- 
lective agreement. 

Michele Shemic, AGSEM coordina- 
tor, explained the purposesofthisagree- 
ment. 

“This is the actual employer/em- 
ployee contract which will not only de- 
fincTA’s, but define wages, define class 
sizes, define benefits," said Shemie. 

Michael Temclini, spokesperson at 
the council meeting and member of the 
bargaining committee, said that the 
current working environment should 
not be a model for the collective agree- 
ment. 

“We [the bargaining committee] 
didn’t necessarily 
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want to reflect the - Wewant 

reality on cam- 
pus,” said people... to go 

Temclini. "That to the office, 

was important, l 00 katthe 

but a collective 

agreement in a agreement, 

way is an attempt and see 

to change the re- w } iet herthey 
ality on campus. ... . 

So there’s a little ^ or no ^ 

bit of depicting 

what is going on, but also this is a way of 
of saying this is what ought to go on.” 
The draft of the collective agreement 
includes: management rights, defini- 
tion of members, discrimination and 
harassment policy, creation of a labour 
management commission, grievance 
procedures, and arbitration. 

Highlights of the proposed agree- 
ment indudea maximum lOhourwork 
week, a full tuition waiver, and an $28.75 
an hour wage in all departments (see 
sidebar for full details). 

However renowned and progressive 
McGill professes to be, it remains one of 
the few universities in Canada without 
a contract with its TAs. Consequently, 
TAs at McGill are some of the lowest 
paid amongCanadian universities, and 
disparity in individual departments’ 
salaries is widespread. 

AGSEM was formed last winter and 
is affiliated to the Fédération Nationale 

Continued on page 3... 
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DRIVING SCHOOL 

Contrôle 



li nA Offer valid unit! Nov. 10, '93 ■ 

! tU %m CT UO Lessons available in . 
1 • ~W ^ • m ■ English, French & 

I T mm Chinese! 1 

16260 Côte-des-Neiges 344-3262 1 

*3608 boul. St. Charles, suite 20 % 



(Galerie Kirkland) 



695-3334 ■ 






3565 Lome Live. 

845 - 83 % 



YOUR CITY 

IS A RENOVATED 

MAIN MUNICIPAL 

LIBRARY TOO 



While the main municipal library 
building undergoes renovations, 
the Ville de Montréal 
is providing temporary, on-site reference 
and consultation services. 

As of November 1, 
we are pleased to serve you 
at the LaFontaine building, 

1301 Sherbrooke Street East. 
However, there is no book-loan service. 



Library Hours 



Monday 


1:30 pm 


- 9 pm 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 


10 am 


-9 pm 


Friday 


10 am 


- 6 pm 


Saturday 


10 am 


-5 pm 


Sunday 


1 pm 


-5 pm 



Information 

872-5923 
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ROCK'N ROLL EXPRESS 



efimmàt 

Montreal’s Classic Rock 



VIA RAIL, VOYAGES CAMPUS & CHOM 97.7 FM 
INVITE YOU TO PARTICIPATE IN 
THE ROCK'N ROLL EXPRESS CONTEST! 



HOW TO PARTICIPATE: 



Stay tuned to CHOM 97.7 FM... Montreal's 
Classic Rock for your chance to win one of five Jjr 
pairs of tickets on the CHOM FM ROCK'N ROLL 
VIA RAIL TRAIN to Toronto where you'll catch féyf 
BON JOVI live at Copps Coliseum in Hamilton VL/ 
on December 7th. 

NFrom November 1st to 11th, listen to CHOM FM's 
4) Rock'n Roll News with Neil Kushnir (Monday to 
Thursday, 6:05pm to 6:40 pm) for your chance to win! 

♦ Two return coach class train tickets - VIA RAIL 

♦ 7 night hotel in Toronto - DELTA CHELSEA INN 

♦ 7 pair of tickets to the BON JOVI Concert - C.P.I. 

♦ Transfer to Copps Coliseum ■ BUDGET Rent a Car 

♦ 2 fanny packs - VOYAGES CAMPUS 



F *9 VOYAGES CAMPUS 

A k 2085 Union 3480 NIcTavish 

OT IB Suite L8 /Student Uninnl 

284-1368 



3480 McTavish 
(Student Union) 
398-0647 



So what Grog, you invented 
the wheel last week 1 




Without going on to describe to TRAWG in macro-economic 
terms the benefits of his new bus wheel, nor stopping to 
explain its harmonic relationship to environmental purity and 
general green-ness, GROG simply noted that, ceteris paribus*, 
Voyageur's S69 student return fare is the cheapest way to 
travel between Montréal and Toronto. 

Unfortunately in the general evolutionary scheme of things 
this offer is relatively short term, i.e. it ends December 15th, 
1993. He also said that he feels students should support him in 
his efforts to keep his wheels rolling. 

‘All other things being equal. 

842-2281 



CONDITIONS: _ 

You must be 25 years of age or less amt present a valid 1993 94 
lulltime studies Student 10- card (cards issued in previous school H 
years must be validated tor '93-941 or a Registrar's Conlumation ot (7- 
Emollment. No discounted One way laic available Taxes as applic- 
able are extra. All travel must be completed by December 15tlr, 1993 ly 



Voyageur 
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Western financial intervention endangers African stability 



by Chris Sheridan 



A “re-colonization” process led 
by the World Bankand the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, is taking over 
Southern Africa said York Univer- 
sity professor John Saul. 

Saul spoke last Thursday at an 
event organized by the McGill 
Southern Africa Committee. Saul is 
a long-time activist with the To- 
ronto Committee for the Libera- 
tion of Southern Africa and author 
of over ten books on the region. 

Saul used the phrase “the re- 
colonization of Southern Africa” to 
refer to the present economic situ- 
ation of the region. 

“In some ways the World Bank 
and the IMF play the role that the 
old colonizers played by dragging 
these countries back, at gunpoint I 
i might add, as was the case in Mo- 
zambique and Angola, into the fold 
of Western capitalism." 

“What we have seen in Southern 
Africa since 1960, culminating in 
one way in 1990, is what I’ve come 
tocallthethirtyyearswarforSouth- 
ern African liberation,” said Saul. 

The “thirty years war” included 
guerilla warfare in countries like 
Mozambique, Angola, Zimbabwe, 
Namibia, and South Africa. “This 
[war] was a significant assertion 
against a system [colonialism] 
whose time, historically, had long 
since come.” 

After the formal wars had ended, 
many of the movements in South- 
ern Africa began to develop “a more 
radical fix” on the real meaning of 
independence, said Saul. Heasserted 
that independence was increasingly 



equated with Marxism as a way of 
repudiatingimperialismratherthan 
just the ending of white minority 
rule. 

“The struggle for freedom and 
for advancing the interests of the 
majority of the population in these 
countries is by no means ended.” 

South Africa is “the last formal 
expression ofwhiteminorityruleas 
morally virtuous,” said Saul. The 
changes in South Africa will have a 
significant impact on the rest of 
Southern Africa since the South 
African regime has financed wars of 
“destabilization” in neighbouring 
nations. 

“It seems quite clear, in particu- 
lar when Ronald Reagan became 
president of the United States in 
1 980,” continued Saul, “that he gave 
the green light to South Africa to 
bring these countries [in Southern 
Africa] to heel." Reagan’s agenda 
was realized, according to Saul, since 
many regimes were forced to go 
“cap in hand” to the World Bank 
and the International Monetary 
Fund. 

“I remain absolutely convinced 
that the factor of destabilization is 
the crucial variable.” 

Saul delved more specifically into 
the case of Angola. “The United 
Nations(UN) has said that the on- 
going struggle and war in Angola is 
the world’s bloodiest conflict ...as 
many as a thousand people are dy- 
ing a day.” 

After the South African-backed 
Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola (UNITA) led by Jonas 
Savimbi lost Angola’s first elections, 



they returned to their pre-election 
destablization measures. Saul added 
that “the contemporary situation 
...makes both Somalia and Yugo- 
slavia look like child’s play.” 

It is still apparent that the white 
regime in South Africa is continu- 
ing to assist Savimbi, Saul noted. 

The lack of media attention on 
Angola has led to virtual ignorance 
of the conflict in the West. 

Saul criticized the UN and the 
United States for their lack of sup- 
port for thelegitimatelyelected gov- 
ernment in Angola under Eduardo 
Dos Santos. “The United Nations 
role in this [Angolan war] has been 
very dubious indeed.” 

The focus of the talk then shifted 
to the current situation in South 
Africa. 

“The balance of power in South 
Africa is such that the whole transi- 
tion remains jeopardized by possi- 
ble violence ...and quite possibly 
compromised within the ongoing v 
negotiations, ’’said Saul. S 

ReferringtoSouth African Presi- g 
dent F.W. DeKlerk, Saul said, “Even o 
though he won the Nobel Prize, | 
DeKlerkis not reallya peacemaker.” d 
DeKlerk’s moves towards re- § 
forms and multi-racial democracy £ 
were not due to a change in think- « 
ingbut rather an “attempt to legiti- 
mate as much as he could, the old 
South Africa by drawing the ANC 
in,” argued Saul. 

Saui attributes the real threat to 
peaceto Inkatha leader ChiefGatsha 
Buthelezi, who has waged a cam- 
paign to oppose the ANC. 



Low flying over Labrador 

Government slights Native rights 

by Karen Loo 



Canada’s Department ofNational Defence (DND) 
will release a new Environmental Impact Statement 
(EIS) by December, 1993, concerning the effects of 
low level military training flights being conducted 
over Innu territory in northern Québec and Labrador. 

The previous study, released in 1990, met harsh 
criticism for its inaccurate environmental findings. It 
was disproved on 39 counts by the Federal Environ- 
mental Assessment Panel. 

“The [study] was based on political negotiation. 
Science was not to be seen,” said Peter Armitage, 
project manager for the Innu Nation Research Unit. 

SNC-Lavalin, the Montréal-based industrial con- 
glomerate in charge of managing the DND’s environ- 
mental research admitted that the EIS was “not a 
scientific research, but a proposal designed to permit 
the flights to go on." 

Canada’s Department ofNational Defence (DND) 
designed and implemented its so-called Avoidance 
Programme in the early 1980’s. The goal of the pro- 
gramme is to protect inhabitants of the area, the 
wildlife, and the environment. 

Despite this programme, the government contin- 
ues to promote intense military aviation training over 
the Innu lands, known as Nitassinan. 

Holland, Germany and Great Britain have been 
making low flights over Nitassinan since 1979, many 
of which violate the conditions of the Avoidance 
Programme according to Innu evidence. These na- 
tions are, however, threatening to pull out of their 
bilateral agreements with Canada if the air space re- 
strictions are not lightened. 

In fact, no Canadian planes train over Nitassinan, 
underlining the Canadian government’s willingness 
to fulfill its NATO agreements on the backs of its 
“silent” citizens. 



At a press conference held on October 28th by Mon- 
treal’s Centrede Ressources sur la Non-Violence, Char- 
lotteDebbane, amember of theCentre, recalled that low 
level flights were attempted over Germany’s Black For- 
est in the 1970s. Popular complaint and environmental 
studies brought the project to a halt, indicating “that 
ecology and military training were incompatible.” 
Dcbbane, also a member of the Committee for Soli- 
darity of Native People said, “Why has trainingnot been 
halted here? Because it is native territory, we may subject 
it to conditions which are not tolerated elsewhere.” 
The training flights are conducted at such low levels 
and high speeds, that they pose a real danger to the 
health of the Innu population and to the wildlife on 
which the Innu depend. 

From 1980 to 1990, the number of flights over 
Nitassinan has risen from 662 flights per season to 5,645. 
This number may reach 18,000 by 1996. 

The “startle effect” of being overflown, something 
one never adapts to, is associated with heart attacks, 
hearing damage, and miscarriages. 

In addition, the Innu oppose the violent outcome of 
the training at the Goose Bay base. 

Marc Drouin, a member of the Alliance for Non- 
Violent Action, has spent three months in Sheshatshin. 
He explained, “During the Gulf War, the commander of 
the British air force stationed in G oose Bay said that the 
Royal British Air Force could not have performed its low 
level bombardment of Baghdad if they had not been able 
to practice over Innu land.” 

Bart Jack, a second year Innu law student working at 
the Innu Nation’s main office in Sheshatshin, Labrador, 
expressed his interpretation of the military training 
taking place on their land. 

“I cannot go to your home to practice murder. You 
will tell me that you do not believe in what I am 
doing.” 



Refuting mainstream media re- 
ports that most of theso-called black 
on black violence is ethnically- 
based, Saul said most of the vio- 
lence is between groups of Zulus 
who have different politics. 

Despite his support for democ- 
racy, Saul was quick to question the 
ANC’s ability to include working 
class and poorer South Africans in 
the future. He asserted that ANC 
President Nelson Mandela is not a 
revolutionary. 



Saul also criticized organizations 
within South Africa, like the Pan 
African Congress, who want to re- 
duce the struggle to one of race 
only. 

The task ahead for any progres- 
sive movement in South Africa, Saul 
emphasized, is not easy because 
“there is every danger that ...[the 
progressive movement] will find it- 
self intimidated, controlled, co- 
opted, pressured by capital, local 
and global.” 




Defining the teaching assistant 

...Continued from page 1 



Michelle Skomic, Co-ordinator of AGSEM at T.A. Union Meeting 



des Enseignants et Enseignantes du 
Québec (FNEEQ) and the 
Confédération des Syndicats 
Nationaux (CSN). 

Officially recognized by the 
Québec Labour Commission and 
McGill University, AGSEM collects 
2.5 per cent of each TA’s paycheck, 
regardlessofiftheyareamemberof 
AGSEM or not. From this 2.5%, 
0.72% is directed to CSN, 0.50% to 
FNEEQ, and 0.06% to the Conseil 
de Montréal (CSN). 

One of the noted concerns at the 
meeting was AGSEM’s definition 
of a TA. 

According to theproposed agree- 
ment, all graduate students assist- 
ing a professor by teaching (tutori- 
als and conferences) or by the dem- 
onstration oflabs isaTA. However, 
grads who are employed solely for 
the purpose of marking or grading 
are not considered TA’s by AGSEM 
and therefore not represented by 
the union. 

Presently, many of AGSEM’s 
defined “markers and graders” are 
payinguniondues. McGill docs not 
diffcrentiateaTAbetweenamarker/ 



grader, a graduate assistant or a ses- 
sional lecturer. Many departments 
now consider markers and graders 
as TAs and this is a matter AGSEM 
hopes to resolve throughits planned 
general assemblies. 

AGSEM is planningto hold gen- 
eral assemblies for all TA’s in the 
next two weeks in order to discuss 
thecollectiveagreementand resolve 
any anomalies. 

“[We want to] let people know 
they can go to the office, look at the 
agreement, and see whether they 
like it or not, see if there are certain 
clauses they would like to see 
changed or certain clauses they 
would say should definitely like to 
be there,” said Shemie. “It’s not 
written in stone yet. Hopefully two, 
maybe three [assemblies] will adopt 
the agreement and then we can start 
bargaining with the university.” 

TA’s interested in obtaining 
membership in AGSEM can leave a 
message at 336-2358. Questions 
concerning AGSEM and the collec- 
tive agreement should be directed 
to Michele Shemie at Thompson 
House, tel. 398-6981. 



Main elements of the proposed collective 
agreement 

•maximum 1 0-hour work week, with cumulative maximum 
260 hours per semester 

•$28.75/hr. wage regardless of work or department 
•full tuition fee waiver and pay schedule for all TA’s 
•no more than50students for 1 TA (comprising 2 25-student 
tutorials/conferences) 

•4 months notice of nature and terms of employment 
•definition contents of personal file 
•fair method of evaluation (separation of academic and 
professional performance) 

•provision of daycare or suitable compensation forTA’s with 
children 
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COMMENT 



Get off your ass! 
Say no to fee hike 



I oo many people don’t have a problem with the Québec govern- 
ment’s plan to raise provincial university fees to the Canadian average 
(an increase of $800 which will in fact put McGill above that average). 
After all, what’s good for the rest of Canada should work for Québec. 

But there are other factors to be considered before concluding what 
seems the obvious — that students should pay the bill for a floundering 
university system. 

According to a study conducted by the Organisation Nationale des 
Universités, 80 per cent of students are living under the poverty line. In 
such a scenario, is it logical to ask students to finance more of the 
university costs? It would be like the government taxing more people on 
welfare to pay for the health care system. 

It can be argued that students should bear the costs, because a 
university education will enable them to have a good career, and make 
their way through life more easily than those without a univsersity 
education. 

Since when are university grads the only ones who benefits from the 
expertise and facilities of a university? Society as a whole benefits from 
a good education system, particularly the companies hiring university 
graduates. 

We all agree that universities are suffering from underfunding. But 
hiking student fees is hardly an intelligent solution. Students are far 
from being an economic dynamo. The government must seriously 
consider alternate ways of funding university before raising student 
fees. Taxing companies (whose employees are trained by universities) 
is a good place to start. 

McGill students seem particularly uninterested in this topic. I find 
it incredible that I was the first to ask Andrew Work, VP External, about 
fee hikes. If you too are worried, go to your representatives and show 
them your concern. Don’t wait for the $800 increase on on your fees bill. 



Marie-Louise Gariépy 



LETTERS 



To the Daily: 

Elizabeth F.lmwood and Michael 
Kluk, 

Whoa! Stop firing! A tad bit upset 
arc wc? 

I think your coficc house rebel-arts 
steps gcnocidc/stcrilisation strategies 
arc a little premature, as is your suppo- 
sition that I took your article as a per- 
sonal assault. 

As I read with horror your plans to 
intern me, strip me, cut my hair, wash 
my clothes, give me a bath, and rob me 
of a sex life, it became obvious that you 
assumed I fit your description of a 
“retro- fuck”. In fact, I would probably 
be "labelled ” as a conservative (ouch!) 
dresser, dcfinatcly not “agressive”. 

You claim I’m a trouble maker. 
Yeah, maybe. And a dip shit? Not too 
original, I’ve been called worse. As to 
whether or not I take everything I read 
in the Daily seriously, the answer is no, 
not everythin. However, wouldyouhavc 
us live in a state of social lethargy, not 
questioning, opposing, or comment- 
ing on what wc read and receive through 
the media and other sources of infor- 
mation? 

You most certainly have the right to 
express yourself. With this follows the 
possibility of criticism. 

I found your article to be dcroga- 



HYDE PARK 



El Salvador needs your help 

An opinion by Mark Manly, Carolina Berinstein and John Saunders 



lory. Comments like, “Except for the 
local homeless mission, the Arts steps 
arc tge only place wc know of in 
Montréal where it’s the norm to wear 
three plaid shirts...” show a complete 
lack of journalistic integrity by any 
means. When was the last time you 
went to a “homeless mission”? Perhaps 
you would like to visit one and conduct 
a lecture on good fashion sense. It’s 
probably their foremost concern. Or 
maybe you would rather intern them? 

Kareeni Sadiq 
U2 Arts 

To the Daily: 

Re: Peter Seller’s letter of October 
28 regarding right-handed versus left- 
handed desks: 

Mr. Sellers appears to have made 
two implicit assumptions in his letter: 
First, right-handers are so colossally 
stupid that they can’t tell which desk is 
for them, and which desk is for left- 
handers; second that all right-handers 
prefer “right-handed” desks, and all left- 
handers prefer “left-handed” desks. 

Obviously, the first assumption is a 
corollary of the second, so I will deal 
mainly with thcsccond, not thatlshould 
really have to discuss either. I could 
make an analogy to sexual preference, 
but that would probably complicate 



After 12 years of civil war the 
people of El Salvador now face the 
difficult task of constructing a sus- 
tainable peace. Democratization is 
a central part of this UN-super- 
vised processand international help 
is essential if elections planned for 
March 1994 are to be peaceful and 
fair. 

Salvadoreans do not need to be 
informed about democracy by ex- 
ternal actors. Salvadoreansare well 
acquainted with procedural democ- 
racy as they use it daily in their 
communities and popular organi- 
zations. 

But after decades of military dic- 
tatorship, fraudulent elections, and, 
during the 1980s, total exclusion of 
the political left, many citizens are 
reticent to participate in national- 
level politics. The difficulty of the 
voter registration is not encourag- 
ing, nor are the periodic assassina- 
tions of opposition political activ- 
ists. These serve as stark reminders 
of the pre- 1 992 period in which the 
military and their ruling allies mur- 
dered tens of thousands of civilians 
for suspected opposition involve- 
ment. 

The Coalition for Democratic 
Elections in El Salvador is a pan- 
Canadian organization that is col- 



thisleiter more than necessary. Instead, 
I will simply observe that I am a lefty, I 
prefer “right-handed” desks, and I make 
no apology for it, nor do I believe that I 
am unique. Obviously Mr. Sellers does 
not share my preference in desks, not 
should he. However, I would submit 



lecting money and material to sup- 
port the democratic process. The 
coalition is working with non -gov- 
ernment organizations in El-Salva- 
dor to sensitize the public on the 
impact of registering, voting and 
educating people on the basic pro- 
cedural aspects of the process. For 
the March 1994 elections observer 
missions will be assembled with rep- 
resentatives of the broad range of 
organizations participating in the 
coalition. At McGill, these groups 
include the Center for Cooperation 
with El Salvador, Open Road, In- 
ternational Relations Society and 
the Latin America Awareness 
Group. 

McGill University has estab- 
lished firm links with El Salvador. 
Officially, the university has a co- 
operation agreement with the Uni- 
versity of El Salvador, and student 
delegations have visited the coun- 
try for the past three years. 

These ties could be strengthened 
substantially if SSMU participates 
inthecoalition. Earlier this month, 
a motion was presented to Students’ 
Council to add SSMU’s name to the 
list of coalition supporters. Despite 
strong arguments in favor of the 
motion, Council chose not to sup- 
port the coalition. It seems most 

LETTERS 

that few right-handers would deliber- 
ately sit in a “left-handed” desk, if they 
did not either like "left-handed” desks, 
ordiscovcrthat all “right-handed” desks 
were taken. As you obviously like “left- 
handed” desks, I would recommend 
(with all due respect to Mark Davies 



councilors believe that discussing 
the issue isn’t part oftheir mandate, 
despite the support McGill and stu- 
dents have expressed for El Salva- 
dor. The success of El Salvador’s 
elections is the key component for 
the country’s reconstruction. This 
unique process may set an example 
for other polarized nations to fol- 
low, but international pressure and 
assistance are necessary for it to 
succeed. 

A brutal reminder of the fragil- 
ity ofSalvador’s peace is the assassi- 
nation of Francisco Veliz 
Castellanos, a member of the Na- 
tional Electoral Commission of the 
FMLN, one of El Salvador’s main 
opposition parties. On October 25, 
while Canadians participated in an 
exercise many take for granted, 
Castellanos was gunned down while 
taking his daughter to school. 

We have a responsibility to en- 
sure that peace and democracy be- 
come global realities, not by dictat- 
ing, but by supporting the efforts of 
others. Get involved by contacting 
thegroupsmentioned above. Don’t 
be afraid of participating in a proc- 
ess essential to the establishment of 
stability and peace in but one of 
many nations. 



and J ustin Colvincenzo Letters Oct. 28) 
that you try to get to class a little earlier, 
so as to get the seat that you like. Being 
left-handed does not makcccrtain desks 
"rightfully yours.” 

Jeremy Michelson 
U3 Science 
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gained its independence in 1804, it was not until 1862 that the 
United States officially recognised it as a nation. The US had good 
relations with the French and were worried that if they recognised 
Haiti, the French would not sell Louisiana to them. 

Racism also had a part in the US failure to recognise Haiti. The 
US feared that if they recognised Haiti they would be sanctioning 
slave rebellions in America. In addition, racism on the part of 
Thomas Jefferson, Madison, and others would not permit them to 
recognise a Black king or president as their equal. 

By the latel900’s, Syrians and Lebanese controlled most of the 
commerce in Haiti, importing British goods. 'Ihe British, United 
States, Germany, and the French also had large investments there, 
servingas pretexts for foreign intervention in Haiti whenever their 
interests seemed threatened. 

American Invasion 

In 1 91 5, the United States invaded Haiti after President Vibrum 
Guillaume, a favourite of the States, was killed in a revolt against the 
government. The intentions ofthe United States were clear. In the 
spirit of the Monroe Doctrine, the US wanted to use Haiti as a base 
from which it could further control the entire region. They already 
had a foothold in Guanatanamo but Cubans expressed great 
reserveconcemingthe US presence there, and moraleamongst US 
troops was low. 

Haiti was also an island which, if controlled, had plenty of 
resourcestobe exploited. Asisthecasetoday, the U.S. claimed that 
they were defending the interests of US citizens who made their 
living in Haiti. They also claimed that they were “restoring order” 
which, interestingly enough, is the samejustification usedbyboth 
the French and the British when they attacked Haiti during the 
revolution. 

Itwasonlyafter 19yearsofstaunchresistanceand protestbythe 
Haitian masses and some intellectuals that the U.S. departed, 
comfortable that it had established a structure favourable to them. 
One of the major changes they made before they left was in the 
Haitian Constitution; foreigners were now able to own land in 
Haiti for the first time since the countries independence. 

D. Estime was elected president of Haiti in 1 9*16 and began to 
institute social reforms, including a minimum wage, and chal- 
lenged mulatto privilege in the country. Seen as a threat to elites, 
this noiriste was deposed in 1955 and, after months of social 
disorder, Francois “Papa Doc” Duvalier was elected president of 
Haiti in 1957. 

Duvalier teased the U.S. by threatening to join the Soviet camp 
in the cold war, and enthralled the Haitian masses by promising 
economic reforms and social programs that would change their 
lot. His emphasis on Haitian pride and culture inspired and gave 
hope to the masses. 

He systematically attacked the interests of the predominantly 
mullato elite and much of the mulatto power was transferred to 
Blacks. Between 1957 and 1971 there was marked rise in the Black 
middle class and a decline in the amount of power held by the 
mulattoes. 

With the help of the Tonton Macoutes, lus personal military 
wing, he terrorised and eliminated all potential threats to his 
power, including members of the army, trade unions, students 
movements, and Voodoo Priests who had supported him during 
his election campaign 

As was the case with Antoine Kébreau, chief of the army, some 
were granted government positions in an attempt to neutralise 
them. Hovever, in spite of Duvalier’s nationalist and partisan 
rhetoric, he granted the US permission to launch missiles from 
Haiti and voted for the expulsion of Cuba from the Organisation 
of American States after the Cuban Revolution, proving he was 
hardlyrevolutionary. 

Both theLebo-syrianandMulattoes continued to control Haiti 
economically. 

Francois Duvalier died in 1971,butnotbeforedeclaringhis 19 
yearoldson.Jean-ClaudeDuvalier.presidentforlife.Jean-Francois, 
albeit in a far less efficient manner, proved to be just as intolerent 
of opposition as his father, relying heavily on the macoutes to 
maintain power. His government was rife with corruption. On 
February 7, 1 987 “Baby Doc" was overthrown by the military after 
weeks of protest and demonstrations by the Haitian masses. 

A 19 member provisional government was formed which was 
destined to fall a part from the very beginning, as the government 
included prominent members the Duvalier government who 
were bent on Duvalier’s return to power. In March, the Haitian 
Assembly voted for a new constitution that placed the electoral 
process in the hands ofa civilian election commission. 

Elections were scheduled for November 29 but, only a few 
weeks before the date, the commission’s headquaters were gutted 
in a fire and it was driven into hiding by violence after refusing to 
affirm 12 Duvalier associates as presidential nominees. 

On election day34 voters were killed and theballotboxesseized 
by the army under the control of General Namphy. In a low turn 
out January 1988 election, a Professor Leslie Manigat was named 
president with with Namphy the Commissiner in Chief. By June 
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15, Manigat had placed Namphy under house arrest, prompting 
troops loyal to Namphy to storm the presidential palace. 
Namphy named himself president and Manigat fled to 
the Dominican Republic 
Power changed hands five timesbefore the 1 990 elections took 
place. 



Aristide Comes to Power 

When Father Jean Bertrande Aristide was elected president of 
Haiti in 1990 it appeared that things would take a turn for the 
better.Aristidewontheelcctionsunanimously,sweeping67.5%of 
thevotes-Hewasthepoorpersons choice, theonethatwouldbring 
“real” democracy to Haiti. Thousands jammed the streets of Port- 
au-Prince to hear his speeches. In his haven, Cité de Soleil, he was 
likened to a savior. 

Adding to his reputation was his commitment to Liberation 
Theology, a religious philosophy which compels the clergy to 
participate in the social and political affairsof the people. Aristide’s 
involvement in politics gained him the scorn of the Vatican, as it 
has other priests in Latin America. But to the majority of Haitians, 

Aristide was and , _ 

is one of them. ' 

Haitian elites S r \ K 1~T Û ' 

were wary the | l| * 

popular Aristide SipWr /JDfl* / Î " U 

and a number of ^|jj rf\rilltV ' ' I 
attempts were j,-' ■ ' 
made on his life. 

Heenvokedalaw 
that raised the the 
minimum wage 
from $1.78 US 
per day to $2.94, 
and had plans to 
improve Haiti’s 
social programs. 

As has often been 
the case in Hai- 
tian history, those j' 

that make the " * — 

least attempt to 
redistribute Hai- 

ti’swealtharemct . '? : T ; *V., 

staunch resist- 
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Haitian situation to that used prior to intervention in other 
countries. Charges by the US (the same US that trafficked drugs to 
fund contra’s in Nicaragua and in Iranjof drug trafficking have 
been levied the Hatian military 

TherecentpulloutofUSandCanadianofficersand technicians 
took place after two days of what can be described as a well 
orchestrated demonstration against foreign involvement in Haiti. 
Secretary of State Warren Christopher, stated that he had “all te 
reason to believe that we would be well-recieved...that they [Hai- 
tians] would have a welcoming ceremony.” 

Christopher’s statement is strange because, first of all, Haitians 
have never welcomed foreign intervention. In fact it is forbidden 
by the Haitian constituion. Moreover, an October 12 Daily News 
report states that the US new of the plans to sabotage the deploy- 
mentofUSandothcrtechnicalassistance.And,asoneanomymous 
Haitian official stated, “nothing happens in Haiti without their 
knowledge.” 

Some feel that the scenes of demonstrators attacking US diplo- 
mats at the port of the Haitian capital were choreographed. One 
scene in particular of a demonstrators attacking a US limousine 
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On Septum- f ' *’ t * ^ - 

ber 30, 1991, 

Aristide wasover- 
thrown in a mili- 
tary coupe, exil- 
ing him, to of all 
places, Washing- 
ton. 

As stated ear- 
lier, manythatare 
skeptical of any 
form of US inter- 
vention in Haiti. 

Less than three 
years ago that the 
world witnessed, 
under the aus- 
pices of the 
United Nations 
and the leader- 
shipoftheUnited 
States, the bombardment of Iraq. 

Saddam wasbuiltupasthe“HiltleroftheMiddleEast”whowas 
alleged to have nuclear capacities and one the largest arsenal of 
weapons in the world. This made him a threat to “world stability". 
Iraq’s military capabilites, highly exaggerated, served as a pretext 
for the relentless US led military attack that, according to former 
US Attorney General Ramsey Clarke, cost 350,000 civilian lives! 

In Panama the entire army was wiped and thousands of 
civilians were killed by the US in order to capture one man, 
Emanuel Noriega, on international drug charges. Little attention 
was paid to the fact that Noriega was a paid CIA member who 
actions had been sanctioned by the US government under George 
Bush, once the head of the CIA himself. 

The US invasion of Grenada was also said to be an effort to, 
again, “restore order and democracy”, yet it was mostly innocent 
civilians that were killed. 

More recently we have witnessed the Peace Mission debacle in 
Somaliainwhich,underthcpretext,again,“rcstoringdemocracy” 
US and United Nation soldiers have killed dozens of Somali 
civilians. There has been no discussion of the fact that, Somalia, 
with its oil reserves that everyone seems to be pretending do not 
exist, is ofsignificant economic interest to the United States and a 
number of US oil companies have been vying to control them. 

Taking all of the above into consideration, it is not difficult to 
see why many feel that any form of US intervention in Haiti is bad. 
Moreover, the US has been using similar rhetoric to describle the 



was replayed repeatedly throughout the media, emphasising that 
Haiti is dangerous for civilians and US citizens and perhaps US 
intervention may be necessary. 

Statements by US officials themselves have increased the fear 
of invasion. On October 17, US delegate to the UN, Madelain 
Albright stated “the US has no interest in military intervention 
[other than] to protect North American lives and reestablish 
democracy". SccretaryofStateassistant, Alexander Watson stated 
last week that “if there isan invasion, it can be done rapidly, easily, 
with reliatively little loss of human Eves”. He’s likely talking about 
the lives of US troops. 

Why would the US want to invade Haiti anyway? For one, the 
US has been searching for another military base in he Caribbean 
from which it can oversee its interests in the region. The US 
GuantanamobaseinCuba lease expiresin2001 and dependingon 
what transpiresin Cuba in the next fewyear, the lease will likely not 
be renewed. 

Haitians would not willingly accept a US base on their soil as 
they are well aware of the possible consequences of such a move 
and, again, it is illegal according to the Haitian constituion. 

Aristide, with his mass support is seen as an enemy of by the 
wealthy elites of Haiti and abroad who have economic interests in 
the country. Antoine Izmery, a wealthy businessmen who sup- 
ported Aristide was gunned down only a month ago and it appears 
that the military is carrying out systematic on all prominent 
busissemen and politicians loyal to Aristide so that, in the event 
that Aristide does return, most of his political supporters will have 
been eliminated. 

The CIA has has recently commenced a smeer campaign 
against Aristide, suggesting that he is a mentally unstable psycho- 
path and unfit to rule a country. They have implied that Robert 
Malval,presentlyPrimeMinisterinHaiti,isamore“stable” choice 
for president. Malval is a wealthy businessman and it felt that, as 
president, he would be more favorable to US policy. In fact, in a 
Haiti En Progresinterviewonlywccksbcforehewasgunneddown, 
Izmery warned that Malval, as US favorite, cannot be trusted. 

Will the United States invade Haiti? This is a question which 
cannot be answered with certainty. Republican opposition to the 
deployment of US troops has been strong and, after the US 
disaterous “peace keeping miision" another failure of any sort 
could be disasterous for Clinton politically. 

But, based on the the US’s record, the possibility is real and the 
next few week will be decisive. 
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Thefts plague U.S. student 
papers 

Student newspapers across the 
United States have been hit by a 
rash of thefts. Last year alone, pa- 
pers across the country have expe- 
rienced thefts of tens of thousands 
of copies from their news stands. 

Editors are split ovcrwhcther these 
incidcntsarealegitmate protest by stu- 
dents or an illegal form of censorship. 

Referring to the theft of some 
6,000 copies of the Lionhcarted, a 
paperat Ecnn State which criticized 
a feminist column printed in his 
own paper, editor Mike Abrams of 
the Daily Collegian sees the thefts as 
an expression of freedom. 

Several hundred copies were later 
found burning on the front yard of 
the paper’s unofficial editor. 

While two 1992 graduates of the 
Penn State school of journalism were 
subsequently charged with theft in the 
incident, prosecution of such cases has 
generally proven elusive. 



Most observersarebaffled that jour- 
nalism students would engage in cen- 
sorship as a form of protest 

“Anyone who could graduate 
from a major journalism program 
like the one at Pennsylvania State 
University and still claim that burn- 
ing newspapers is the equivalent of 
printing them is really frightening,” 
said JeffMuir, program officer for the 
Collegiate Network, anassociation of 
70 student newspapers in the U.S. 

Similar thefts have taken placeat the 
University of Pennsylvania and 
Southeatern Ixjuisiana State.. 

— wth stories from the National 
Student News Service 

Queens students sink 
student paper 

Queen’s University students 
have delivered a mandate to end 
funding for Surface, the often-con- 
troversial student paper. 

In an Arts and Science Under- 
graduate Society (ASUS) referen- 
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dum last week, 55.6 per cent voted 
against the paper keeping its fund- 
ing from the society. 

David Anderson, production man- 
ager, argues that Surfcmvos an altema- 
tivevoicetothemainstudentpaper.the 
Queen’s Journal. 

“Wetried toget ourmcssageacross, 
that our mandate is to provide a forum 
for marginalized forms of expression 
on the campus.” 

Surface has been a lightning rod for 
controversy at Queen’s for over two 
years. In October of 1991, its editors 
received death threats after printing a 
poemthatcritidzedwhitehcterosexual 
males. 

Two months later, the paper again 
stirred up controversy when it pub- 
lished an all-women’s issue with a 
graphic that stated “You can’t rape a 
38.” 

The anti-St/r/rtcecampaign empha- 
sized incidents such as these, as evi- 
denceofthepaper’sexdusionofstraight 
white males. 

Lagtapon and Anderson remain 
hopeful about the future of their paper. 

“We’restillcollectingarticlesforthe 
next issue — on discrimination at 
Queens.” 

— Lori Thorlakson, Kingston (CUP) 
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Textbook ban ends after 
Trent U. appeal 

Canada Customs has reversed a 
decision to bar a textbook from enter- 
ing the country after Trent University 
appealed the ruling 

Last month, Canada Customs at 
Fort Erie, Ont., barred a shipment of 
Man Sitting in dicCornVforby Margue- 
rite Duras, sayingit contained “sexwith 
violcnce.”Thebookwastobeused in 
two cultural studies courses. 

The university appealed the ruling 
last week, and on Oct. 28 an embar- 
rassed customsofficialcalledTrentfrom 
Ottawa tosay they’d reviewed thebook 
more carefully and didn’t have any 
problems with it, according to Trent 
bookstore manager Ralph Colley. 

“They think it’s all been a terri- 
ble mistake,” Colley said. “They’re 
here to stop hate literature, not to 
ban regular literature.” 

Don Labelle, senior communica- 
tions officer for Revenue Canada, said 
Customs usually reviews the decisions 
of border officials to ban books. But in 
this case, the shipper sent the shipment 
back to thepublisher immediatelyafter 
the ruling so Customs didn’t have a 
copy of the book to review. 

Trent professors say this incident 
showsit’stimeforCustomstogetoutof 
the book reviewing business. 

"Shouldn’t it be time to separate the 
question of fruit and vegetables and 
firearms from literature?”, asked pro- 
fessor ZsuZsa Baross, who ordered the 
book for her undergraduate course, 
“The Making of the Modern Body.” 
Trent isn’t the first university book- 
store to have shipments detained by 
Customs. McMaster University, Wa- 
terloo University, and the universities 
of Calgary and Manitoba have all had 
books barred in the last year. 

— Clive 'lhompson, (CUP) 
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EVENTS 



Q-PIRG’s Global Cooperation 
Network, a group working on 
food-related issues (environmen- 
tal, political, and social effects of 
food and food production) will 
hold a meeting tonight at 17h00 in 
Shatner 435. Newcomers wel- 
come. 

TNC presents Better Living by 
George F. Walker in Maurice Hall 
(islamic Studies Building) October 
2 to 7, at 20h00. Tickets $5 for 
students, $6 for others. 

McGill Student Health Services 
presents “Self Care Day 1993”. 
Learn how to take care of your 
health! Booths on Men’s Health, 
Drugs and Alcohol, Nutrition and 
More! Shatner 107-108, lOhOO- 
15h00, Thursday Nov. 4. 

Quebec PIRG’s Publicity 
Comittee will be having one of its 
fun meetings tonight in room 307, 
Eaton Building. We have a good 
time, so join us 18h00. 

EASS presents Sushi atid Green 
Tea Sale. Live Sushi chef present - 
to prepare your food. Today 
1 lhOO to 16h00, main floor of the 
main floor. 

The Friends of Haiti and the 
BSN present Haitian historian 
Claude Moise, speaking on “the 
Developments in Haiti”, Friday 
November 5, Leacock room 232. 

Tune into Hersay today at 
18hrs. This week’s topic: Women 
and Jazz, including and interview 
with Diane De Kerckove. CKUT 
90.3 EM 

Come and checkout Ukrainian 
Dancers and chomp on some real 
perogies in the ballroom tomor- 
row! Come up to the Ukrainian 
Students’ office for more informa- 
tion. 

BSN Meeting, games night! 
Today, from 18h00-20h00. 550 
Sherbrooke (comer Sherbrooke 
and Union) rm 1185. 

NDP McGill is having a general 
meeting today in Union/Shatner 
310 at 15h30. All welcome. 

The Association for Baha’i 
Studies invites you to an introduc- 
tory talk by Mr. N. Natchjavani, 
on the Baha’i faith, its history, its 
teachings and its contributions to 
society. Thursday at 16h00 in 
Room B-09 of the Union Building. 
For more information call Kirk at 
849-9998. 

Culturefest '93 presents: 

Cultural Exhibition Day, displays 
and information kiosks of consu- 
lates, McGill’s student clubs and 
other organizations.l2h00 to 
18h00 in the Shatner Ballroom, 
Free. At noon and 16h00 an El 
Salvador Musical Folklore Group, 
Free. Eva] Manigat Quartet, Latin- 
Jazz ensemble will perform at 
Gerts’ tonight at 20h00. $3 McGill 
students, $5 general public. 

Singer / Songwriter TARIQ will 
be playing with a live band at The 
Alley on Friday and Saturday, 

Nov. 5 and 6. Doors open at 
21h00. Admission $2.00 

The Taiwanese Student Associa- 
tion will be showing two great 
Chinese movies on Friday night, 
November 12 in Leacock 132. The 
movies start at 18h30, and have 
English subtitles. Tickets are $3 
for members, and $4 for the 
general public. Call 499-0109 for 
more information. . 
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Ads may bo placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B-17, Univer- 
sity Centre, 9h00-14h00. Deadline is 
1 4h00, two working days prior to publi- 
cation. 

McGill Students (with valid ID): $3.50 
per day, 4 or more consecutive days, 
$2.75 perday ($1 1 .OOperweek). McGill 
Employees (with staff card) $4.50 per 
day, 4 or more consecutive days, $3.75 
per day ($15.00 per week). All others: 
$5.00 per day, or $4 .25 per day for 4 or 
more consecutive days ($17.00 per 
week). Extra charges may apply, and 
prices do not include applicable GST 
or PST. For more information, please 
visit our office in person or call 398- 
6790 - WE CANNOT TAKE CLAS- 
SIFIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 
PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CARE- 
FULLY WHEN IT APPEARS IN 
THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or 
damage due to errors. Ad will re-ap- 
pear free of charge upon request if 
information is incorrect due to our error. 
The Daily reserves the right not to print 
any classified ad. 



1 - Housing 



McT avish St., very large 3'h to sub- 
let - option to renew, Nov. 1", Dec. 1“ 
or Jan. 1”, $582/month, 395-0540 eve- 
nings or leave message. 

To Share • Beautiful 7'/?- fur- 
nished duplex with one other person, 
high ceilings, woodwork, balconies - 
Metro Villa Maria - Non-smoker. No- 
vember 484-5171. 



Room to Rent in condo, Furnished 
facing metro. 1 5 mins . from McGill $325/ 
month, negotiable. 288-0016. After 6 
p.m. 769-2858. 



2 - Movers/Storage 



Moving/Storage. Closed van or 
truck. Local and long distance. Olt- 
Tor-Van-NY-Fla. 7 days 24 hours. 
Cheap. Steve 735-8148. 



3 - Help Wanted 



CHRISTMAS GIFT WRAPPERS - 

Creative individuals, locations in 
downtown Toronto, North York, 
Markham, Hamilton, managers to 
$7.75/hr. Wrappers to $6.35/hr. Full/ 



eral Foods. PRESTIGE (on Guy) 939- 

2200 . 



6 - Services Offered 



sychotherapy formenorwomerT 

Incest, childhood abuse, rape, addic- 
tion, depression, heal from the past to 
goahead.LiseRivardM.Sc. 521-0101. 
Student Rate. 



Wedding Dress. Ivory-white. AH 

silk. Long sleeves. Off-shoulder. Lit- 
tle pearls on s.ceves: Short train that 
hooksup. Size 9- 10. Excellent condi- 
tion 332-1731 

Profitable, downtown resumé 

business lor sale. 20-25 hrs./wk., 
$34,000/yr. profit! Will train. 937-1283. 



8 - To Give Away 



Old sofas to give away! Upholstery 
is stained but intact. 12 solas (2/3- 
seaters) Visit 3708 Peel or call 874- 



» CLASSIFIED ADS » 



1284/874-0885 (evenings). No deliv- 
ery, sorry! 
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1 3 - Lessons/Courses 



Score well on the LSAT, GMAT, or 
GRE! Our preparation courses which 
use a unique approach have been used 
successfully by thousands since 1979. 
Call 1-800-567-7737. 

Learn 6-string guitar, 12-string 
guitar and/or harmonica. Special low 
prices lor McGill students. Easy les- 
sons - all levels - 30 yrs. exp, Lee: 
747-2566. 

Singing Lessons/Cours de Chant. 
Private lessons. Experienced teacher, 
piano accompaniment, beginner to 
advanced. Classical, folk, pop. 484- 
5407 e ve, or message. 



14 - Notices 



Questioning your sexuality? Or 

do you have any other concerns and 



need to talk? Call the LBGM Peer Coun- 
selling Line at 398-6822 Mon. to Fri. 7 
to 10 pm. 

McGill Fashion Show for AIDS - 

We need models - All faculties wel- 
come to try-out! Nov. 8/1 0th from 5— 
8pm in Union cafeteria. Girls bring 
heels, guys bring yourselves! No expe- 
rience nee, 

Experience The Reel Retreat • a 
weekend inspired by contemporary 
film. Fri. Nov. 12— Sun. Nov. 14. Cost 
$30. For details call McGill Newman 
Centre 398-4106. 

Discovering Faces in the Bible. 
Come to Newman Centre for our Twi- 
light Retreat, Fri. Nov. 5, 5:30— 9:30pm. 
$5 contribution suggested. Call 398- 
4106 for details. 

Dld’ja know we operate on Sun- 
days. too? Come walk with us, 7 nights 
a week! Sun-Thurs 6:30 pm to 12:30 



am, Fri & Sat 6:30 pm to 2:30 am. Call * 
Walksale at 398-2498. 



McGill 

^NIGHTLINE 






New hours!! Call 398-6246 from 
6pm— 3am, 7 days a week for any 
McGill, Montreal or lunar info/trivia! We 
also love to chat and quote Shake- 
speare. 



1 5 * Volunteers 



Artists, choreographers, adver- 
tising group and general help re- 
quested lor assistance a McGill Fash- 
ion Show. If interested contact Stacey 
ASAP @284-6167. 
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Short of $$? Exciting part-time 
employment is available with 
Nichemark, a Toronto market- 
ing eu, For more Info, see the 
on-campus employment cen- 
tre- 



5 - Typing Services 



Word Processing. 937-8495. Term 
papers, résumés, forms design, corre- 
spondence, manuscripts, (Laser print- 
ing) (Photocopier) 9:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
(7 days) (near Atwater) 

Success to all students In ’93. 

WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, ré- 
sumés, access form, applications. 25 
yrs. experience. $1.75 double space, 
7 days/week. Rapid service. On cam- 
pus - Peel/Sherbrooke. Paulette 
Vigneault or Roxanne 288-9638, 288- 
0016. 

Accurate, competent and prompt 
word processing (Laser printer): the- 
ses, term papers, reports, graphics, 
résumés (editing, pick-up & delivery). 
ALAN: 289-9518. 

Word-Processing of all your docu- 
ments. WordPerfect 5.1, laser printer. 
Fr./Eng. Experienced, reliable. McGill 
staff, call evening or weekend. 484- 
5407. 

Professional, typing, formatting, 

of C V & papers, etc. in English & French, 
laser printed, very low student rates. 
Call Maha at 866-3977 ext. 5803. 

A 20 yr. proven, job-targeted, cus- 
tomized CV: top consulting, format & 
print effects. Bilingual/diskette option. 
(ACCIS FORMS) Result Résumés: 481 - 
7049, 

RÉSUMÉS by MBA’s. Student rates. 
Better Business Bureau Member. 
3000+ students served. Owner worked 
for Procter & Gamble, Heinz and Gen- 
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RATES 

' McGill Students (with valid ID): S3.50 per day, 4 or more consecutive days, 

| S2.75 per day (Weekly rate: $ 1 1.00) 
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Student Society rejects motion to 

“Divisive issues” plague mandate 



support El Salvador 
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Hcyl Whaddaya know, it's SSMU. 

By Chris Sheridan 

The Students’ Society’s political 
rolewasbroughtintoquestionagain 
as the result of a defeated motion 
on El Salvador. The motion, re- 
questing councillors to take a stance 
in support of the Committee for 
Democratic Elections in El Salva- 
dor, raised some serious questions 
about Students’ Society involve- 
ment in political issues. 

Students’ Society Clubs Repre- 
sentative John Saunders, who 
brought the motion on El Salvador 
to council on October 14, believes 
thedebatcisconnccted tothe“divi- 
sive issues” policy initiated last year. 

The policy reads, 'SSMU Coun- 
cil will not take a position on exter- 
nal political issues that Council 
deems to be extremely divisive 



m 




among students at McGill Univer- 
sity’. It was drafted aftera dispute in 
council over whether the Students’ 
Society should support a motion 
condemning Israel for its deporta- 
tion of Palestinians from the occu- 
pied territories. 

At the October 14th meeting, 
the ‘divisive issues’ policy was read 
aloud prior to the debate on the El 
Salvador motion. 

Last year’s Students’ Society 
president Jason Prince says he op- 
posed the policy. “I think its ridicu- 
lous, ’’says Prince."! justdon’t think 
that the student association should 
be afraid to take a stand on issues 
that affect students as members of 
the broader community.” 

Senate representative to theStu- 
dents’ Society Rich Latour, spoke 



out against the El Salvadorean mo- 
tion. “I was not against the princi- 
ple of the motion,” said Latour, but 
added that council meetingsare not 
the forum to discuss external is- 
sues. “We were elected to deal with 
student-oriented issues...like clubs 
and finances,” he said. 

Saunders questions this argu- 
ment.“It’sabsolutelyridiculousthat 
a political body [Students’ Society] 
refuses to take political stances.” 
He argues that council’s apprehen- 
sion masks a conservatism and “an 
unwillingness to deal with these is- 
sues.” 

Andrew Work, vp External, sup- 
ported the motion and points out 
that representing Students’ Society 
as a political body is his job. To this 
extent, he says, the Students’ Soci- 



ety already acknowledges the 
existance of external political is- 
sues. 

Saunders also argues that oppo- 
sition to the Students’ Society tak- 
ing a stance on external political 
issues makes certain unjustifiable 
assumptions. “It [opposition] as- 
sumes that you can clearly define 
what is political and what is not 
political and that there is some- 
thing wrong with talking about 
political issues.” 

It wasn’t the political or divisive 
nature of the motion that lead Paul 
Johnson, Students’ Society Vice 
President of Finance, to oppose it. 
“I sec the Students’ Society as an 
organization that exists to provide 
the tools for many students and 
groups. However, he believes sin- 



gling out one concern is “unneces- 
sary.” He agrees that deeming an 
issue ‘political’ or ‘non-political’ is 
difficult. 

Saunders has a simple solution 
to the ongoing debate about what 
constitutes a ‘political’ or ‘divisive’ 
issue. He said, “I tend to believe 
that every issue is political.” 

Students’ Society President Mark 
Luz, who also supported the El Sal- 
vador motion, added to Saunders’ 
statement about political issues. He 
points out that councillors have to 
look at issues “case by case.” 

Senate Board representative 
Jennifer Shapiro, reasoned her op- 
position to the motion in a differ- 
ent way. She believed it implied a 
“hint of imperialism.” To her, the 
El Salvador motion assumed a “law- 
lessness” within El Salvador and 
hence, abeliefthat democracy isthe 
best solution. She says the motion 
failed to recognize “the Western- 
based ideology of the United Na- 
tions” under whose auspices the 
■ Committee for Democratic Elec- 
tions in El Salvador fell. 

“My perspective is extremely 
relativistic...but I would rather 
choose to be relativistic than ignore 
the judgements that we use to rep- 
resent cultures and other people,” 
said Shapiro. 

In réponse to the argument that 
the Committee had grassroots sup- 
port within El Salvador Shapiro says, 
“I don’t know if a grassroots or- 
ganization is representative of a 
whole society.” 







